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THE GLOSSES TO SPENSER'S "SHEPHEARDES 
CALENDER" 

During the later sixteenth century, the vocabulary of 
modern literary English was in the making; the contributors 
to Tottel's Miscellany, the Euphuists, the University wits, and, 
second only to Shakespeare, Edmund Spenser, were paramount, 
determining forces. Spenser's diction has been an influence 
upon English poetry from the two Fletchers down through 
Keats and William Morris. It has, moreover, been the subject 
of comment for over two hundred years, and of scholarly debate 
for several generations.^ Dryden, for instance, imputed its un- 
wonted character to the influence of "our northern dialect." 
Pope disapproved the poet's imitating the Doric of Theocritus 
by "old English and country phrases." Gibber's Lives objected 
to the obsolete expressions; Whitehead's Charge to the Poets 
referred to "each quaint old word that scarce Eliza knew"; 
Warton's Observations gave a whole section to the diction of 
the Faerie Queene; and Dr. Johnson raised his voice against the 
crabbed archaisms, especially in the November Eclogue of 
The Shepheardes Calender. 

Indeed, The Shepheardes Calender has become the centre 
of the discussion in modern scholarship, partly because it seems 
to be the immediate source of the archaisms of the Faerie 
Queene, and partly because it presents the problem in a particu- 
larly acute form. The glosses of "E. K.", moreover, lend a 
considerable interest as at once illuminating and beclouding 
the problem. At least two significant opinions have been put 
forth as to the nature and origin of this body of vocabulary. 
Grosart, in his edition of Spenser's Works, ascribes it to Lan- 
castrine dialect, bases his statement upon a list of alleged Lan- 
castrinisms, and proceeds to build upon it a proof that Spenser's 
wooing of Rosalind, "the widowes daughter of the glenne," 
took place in north-east Lancashire.^ Grosart has been very 
widely accepted, apparently without verification ; but at least two 

* The general influence has been traced in Cory's Critics of Edmund Spen- 
ser, Univ. of Cal. Publ. II, No. 2. The examples cited are taken from pp. 130 
et seq., pp. 152 et seq. etc. 

2 Spenser's Works, Grosart ed., I, 408 et seq. 
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recent scholars have utterly rejected his theory. Long shows 
that many of Grosart's "Lancastrine" words occur in dialects 
outside of Lancashire, and that many more Spenser probably 
took from Middle English or Middle Scots.' Long demolishes 
Grosart's argument; but he does not seem convincing in his 
effort to substitute Cambridge for Lancashire. Higginson 
accepts and elaborates both the destructive and the con- 
structive arguments of Long.'' Neither of these scholars seems 
to have studied the language of the poem either independently 
or completely. Long simply refuted the essentially Lancastrine 
character of the words beginning with A and B in Grosart's 
list; and Higginson added little of consequence. The field, 
therefore seems clear for a fresh study of the sources of Spenser's 
diction. 

Such a study, moreover, is of value, not only as determining 
possible literary or dialectical elements in the vocabulary of 
Spenser and of the poets that have followed him, but also as 
throwing light on another vexed question of Spenserian scholar- 
ship: who was the actual author of the glosses? They are 
apparently by "E. K.", initials usually identified, plausibly 
enough, with one Edward Kirke, a Londoner who was a student 
at Cambridge with Spenser. Uhlemann followed by Sommer 
and Rhys,^ set forth the theory, however, that Spenser himself 
composed the glosses, and Uhlemann explained the errors in 
them as due to lapse of memory. Fletcher suggests a compro- 
mise theory that Spenser revised a part of E. K's work;' and 
Higginson thinks that, if so, the revision must have been very 
cursory and incomplete;'' but many of the examples which he 
points out as errors in glossing, are sufficiently defensible to 
cast doubt on his results; and one has no reason to know that 
his investigation was either complete or thorough. 

« Anglia, XXXI, 86 et seq. 

* Spenser's Shepherd's Calender by J. J. Higginson, Col. Univ. dissert., 
N. Y., 1912, pp. 289 et seq. G. C. Moore Smith, in reviewing Higginson {Mod. 
Lang. Rev., IX, 394) questions Spenser's Cambridge residence at this period. 
He thinks that Spenser was probably in the North of England — but not neces- 
sarily in Lancashire. His comment seems judicious. 

' For a fuller history of this discussion, see Higginson, pp. 165 et seq. 

•Af. £. AT., 330etseq. 

' Higginson, pp. 173 et seq. 
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The subject, therefore, gives double promise of bearing 
fruit. It remains to set the problem squarely before us, to 
survey the data in detail, and to draw whatever conclusions 
seem just. Herford, to be sure, has examined the phonology and 
grammar of various archaic forms, and shows them of M. E. 
descent, but widely scattered in dialect.* His discussion of the 
vocalulary, however, antedates most of the volumes of The 
New English Dictionary and of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
and so is based upon no very certain criterion. His work, 
moreover, is far from complete. 

The words of The Shepheardes Calender can be divided up- 
on a fairly logical basis. The presence of the glosses give 
obvious proof that many of the expressions were uncommon or 
unknown to Spenser's contemporaries. There are, however, a 
numbers of words quite as strange to us, or quite as curiously 
contorted, which the glosses do not contain. These, we may 
infer, were in literary or at least colloquial use in Elizabethan 
English, and would belong to that general subject rather than 
to the particular matter of Spenser's individual diction.' 
Rather is the present study interested in the words that Spenser 
himself either rescued from obsolescence or disuse, or borrowed 
from an Enghsh dialect or a foreign language, or coined outright 
by his own imprimatur. Beside actual definitions of words, 
the glosses contain notes, often gratuitous, on allusions in the 
text, on the interpretation of tropes, on biographical or pseudo- 
biographical matters related to the author or to the characters 
in the eclogues. This material has already received fairly 
extensive (if not always judicious) comment; and it is no direct 
concern of the present study. The glosses then, purely as 
lexicographical phenomena, are the field of this investigation 

The first problem is to trace as definitely as possible 
the sources of the words defined in the glosses, in the sense as 
there defined. Many of Spenser's words are of obvious Middle 
English origin; and it is generally agreed that Spenser read 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and other early writers: it seems 

' C. H. Herford, Spenser's Shepherd's Calender, London, 1897, p. liii et 
seq. 

' N.E.D., the Concordance to Shakespeare, and other works of the sort 
make it quite possible to separate these two classes from one another — in so far 
as the Elizabethans themselves drew any such distinction. 
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wise, therefore, to begin by testing all the words in the sense 
given in the glosses for a probable Middle English origin.*" 
The following belong to this class: *Accloieth (11),'^ *accoied 
(II) ,'2 alegg (III), als (VII), *assotte (III)," attempred to (IV), 
*avail (I), aye (II), beere (XI), *belt (II), bett (VII), bevie (IV), 
bidde her (IX), brace (IX), breeme (II & XII), buxome (IX), 
carven (IX), a caytive courage (X), chaplet (VIII), comete 
(XII), conteck (V & IX), corbe (II), couthe (I), deffly (IV), 
deigne (XII), *dell (III), dempt (VIII), *doome (VIII), eare 
(XII), elde (II), embellish (II & IV), *emprise (IX), enaunter 
(II, V & IX), enchased (VIII), *encheason (V & IX), engrained 
(II), *ever among (XII), ethe (IX), flouret (II & XI), *foeman 
(II), fon (II), forestall (V), *forlorne (IV), *for thy (III), 
galage (II & IX), gang (III & IX), *glee (II, V & XII), *gryge 
(VIII), guerdon (XI), han (V)," herie (II & XI), kene (II), 
*kenne (IV & IX), *laye (IV), *leefe (IX), lorn (IX), lere (V), 
liggen (V), lowted (VII), lythe (II), make (IV & VI), measured 
(IX), medled (IV & V), *meriment (IV), *mirke (IX), *miswent 
(VIII), neighbour towne (I),'^ nis (VI), nought seemeth (V), 
nould, (II), overwent (III)," peregall (VIII), *peeres (VI & XII) 

" N.E.D. was used to make the test; for the few letters that are not yet 
published, Stratmann's Dictionary, Skeat's glossary to Chaucer, his glossary 
to Piers Plowman, Macaulay's to Gower etc. were called into use. Of course, 
Spenser's spellings are sometimes at variance with the Middle English forms; 
but this has been ignored except in so far as it seemed to involve a difference of 
pronunciation. The Roman numerals refer to the gloss in which the word 
occurs. Comparison of text and gloss has shown that in almost every case the 
gloss was probably correct. Exceptions will be noted. 

" Sometimes, as in this case, I have not been able to find the word in the 
exact sense indicated by "E. K."; but, if the difference seems accountable on 
tropical grounds, I have let the matter go. Rhyme-words are noted with an 
asterisk. 

>^ I do hot find the first meaning, "plucked down." 

" "E. K." commonly defines a participle by an infinitive. 

" Sometimes the form or inflection of a word suggests a particular dialect. 
The -ie of herie, for instance, Spenser must have picked up from some writer of 
Southern or more especially Kentish dialect, where the old termination 
remained from Old English weak verbs of the second class. Han, on the other 
hand, suggests Midland. 

" Seemingly this was, or at least came, into fairly common use in Eliza- 
bethan literature. See Herford, Ix. 

" See Overwend. 
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pent (X)," queint (X), *queme (V), rafte (VIII), *recks (VII), 
♦sere (I), sicker (II), sibbe (V), *soote (IV), *sourse (V & XI), 
souvenance (V & XI) ,^* sterne strife (II), *surquedrie (II), 
♦swaine (III), ♦swinke (V & VII), *syte (VI), sythe (I), thilke 
(V), tottie (II), tressed locks (IV), *trode (IX), *uncouthe (IX). 
unnethes (I), *virelaies (XI), wast of (XI), welked (XI), 
whilome (VIII & X), wisards (VII), *wroken (III), *yblent 
(IV), *yfere (IV), *of yore (VII). 

The words in the foregoing list seem to have been correctly 
glossed; for E. K's meanings, in the first place, jibe with the 
text, and, in the second place, the words appear with the same 
meaning in a body of literature from which Spenser could 
easily have culled them. The rather large number that were 
used for the rhyme, suggests that the young poet used his 
archaism to help him over the technical difficulties of English 
verse, and goes to support the theory that the poem was, as 
much as anything, an exercise in versification. The foregoing 
includes the words that Spenser probably drew from the Middle 
English. The following words are somewhat uncommon in 
Middle English; and, as they all exist in modern dialects, 
Spenser is at least as likely to have taken them from the dialects 
of his' own day. Few of them are localized in a single country, 
such as Lancashire; but the vast majority of them are current 
in the northern part of England, and most of those are limited 
to the northern part.^^ Words that are not localized in the 
north will be specially noted. Behight (IV) j^" *belive (IX), 
bestadde (VIII) ,21 *borrowe (V), *carke (XI), chaff red (IX), 

" Spelled "pend" in the text. E. K.'s spellings often differ from those in the 
text; but the differences do not seem in any way significant. 

•* N.E.D. suggests that "here as often," Caxton seems to be the source of 
Spenser's meaning. Spenser, however, could have gotten the word from 
Chaucer. See Skeat's glossary. 

" The only guide for Elizabethan dialects is Wright's English Dialect 
Dictionary. Of course, it pretends to cover only the nineteenth century; but 
dialects are conservative as the persistence of M.E. forms in them attest; and 
It is fairly safe to suppose that a modern dialect form existed in Spenser's time, 
-especially if either we know it existed in M.E., or we can find no other source 
for Spenser's use of it. 

'"' Listed in N.E.D. as an "improper use by archaists of the 16th and 17th 
centuries." D.D. gives it as n. Yorks. Spenser seems, then, to have taken it 
.almost certainly from dialect. 

" It appears in Derby and Kent as well as Scots, and Yorks. 
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♦cragge (II & IX), Might (IV), ecked (IX), *fayne (V), fay- 
tours (V), gars (IV), glitterand (VII), *greete (IV & VIII) ,22 
hale (VII), *heame (XI) ,2' hent (II), *herse (XI), inly (IX) ,2^ 
kirke (V),^ *latched (III), *levin (Yll),^ *loorde (VII), melling 
(VII), *meynt (VII & XI), mister (IX), narre (VII), *nye (V),^^ 
*poynte of worthy wite (VI), *quell (III),^* sam (V), *shene 
(XI), sike mister men (VII), sneb (11),^' *steven (IX), stounds 
(V), *stoure (I),^^ *tene (XI),5Hydes (X),»i wae (IX), warke (V), 
weetelesse (VII), welkin (III & IX), wightly (IX), wite the 
witelesse (VIII), wonne (II & IX), wracke (II) ,'2 wyten (V), 
yode (V). 

All of the words listed up to this point undoubtedly existed 
in Middle English; and assuredly the old authors were for 
Spenser a very mine of verbal curiosities. Of the words that 
remain— unless they were either miss-glossed by E. K. or over- 
looked by N. E. D. — none can have had a Middle English origin. 
Of these, two or three seem to have come either from Middle 
Scots literature'' or else Scots or North English dialects of 
Spenser's own day: May (XI) is a fairly certain example. 
Warre (IX) and welter (VII) may also occur in Middle English : 
it will be difficult to ascertain until either N. E. D. publishes 
the volume on W or until someone compiles a M. E. dictionary 
more dependable than Stratmann. 

^ The sense in the gloss does not fit the text very well. N.E.D., as usual, 
accepts the gloss; and, as I have been able to find no literary or dialectical mean- 
ing that fits the text better, I give it at least provisional acceptance. 

*' Characteristically Yorks., E. K. calls it "Northerly"; this suggests that 
he did not use "Northerly" in general to refer to Cambridge, as Long would have 
us suppose. 

" The meaning in the gloss fits the text only fairly well. 

® D.D. lists it in Derby, Lincoln and Devon as well as the North. 

^ Characteristically Scotch dialect. 

" Midland as well as Northern. 

'* Widely diffused over England. 

" Seemingly inaccurate glossing that may be due simply to carelessness. 

"> Midland as well as Northern. 

"Widely diffused. The sense of "seasons" is probably merely tropical 
in any case. 

^ Listed in Scot. Oxf . Brks. Dor. and Dev. 

''Jamieson's Dictionary and more especially the glossaries in Gregory 
Smith's Specimens, and in the standard editions of Douglas, Barbour and 
Dunbar, have served as tests. 
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Spenser, however, was by no means the only archaist of the 
period; and it is not surprising that, in his borrowings, he hit 
upon a number of the pseudo-archaisms and coinages of his 
fellow-craftsmen. The following words do not appear in M. 
E., but were used by sixteenth century authors previous to the 
publication of the Calender in 1579. Some of them seem to have 
had a Romance origin, and some may have been dialectic; but 
Spenser probably took them from their immediate source. 
*Adawed (II), *ascaunce (III),'^ *borrell (VII), chamfred (II), 
entrailed (VIII), *grosse (IX), reliven not (XI), surly (VII), 
venteth (II). Significantly enough, half of these are used for 
rhyme-words. The Elizabethans had good reason to realize 
the difficulties of English rhyme as compared with the Italian 
which they were so commonly imitating. 

Perhaps under the iniiuence of the Classical and Romance 
authors whom he was closely following in his eclogues, Spenser 
seems to have been responsible for several new loan-words from 
French, Latin, and Italian, or at least, loan-words in new mean- 
ings. *Overture (VII) is from the French; N. E. D. suggests 
that *stank (IX) is from the Italian, and that *crumenal (IX), 
*tinct (XI) and *dismount (V) are from Classical or Vulgar Latin. 
Again, it is interesting to note that the rhyme seems to have 
forced Spenser to the use of these words. The case of "tinct" 
is fairly clear: Spenser was bound at once by the difficult 
rhyme of "extinct" and by his almost literal translation of the 
passage from Marot.'^ The unwonted word is not necessarily 
borrowed from or even suggested by the earlier poet; but the 
closeness of his imitations must at times have put Spenser hard 
to it for rhyme and meter. 

The lists of words already given that might come from 
dialect on the one hand, or Middle English or Middle Scots on 
the other, suggests the possibility of a considerable dialectical 
influence. Of course, most of the dialect-words of Spenser's 

"As Skeat's gloss shows, Chaucer regularly used this word to mean, as 
if, but the 1598 Chaucer, edited by Speght, gives aside also. This sense must 
have been gleaned either from a misinterpretation of Chaucer or from some 
pseudo-Chaucerian«poems in the volume. Of course, Spenser could not have 
used this edition; and none of the earlier ones were glossed; but he may have 
mis-read the passage, just as Speght did in the 1598 ed. 

" See Reissert in Anglia, IX, 213. 
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day occurred in the same locality in the Middle English period. 
There seems to have been, however, a considerable number of 
of new words or variants of old words that Spenser introduced 
into the language; and, as they exist in modern dialects, in the 
form and meaning which he used, it is a fairly safe assumption 
that they have come down to us in the dialect from his day, 
and that the dialect is the source from which he took them. 
The following words, I have been unable to find in literary use 
before 1579; they all appear in dialects; and the larger number 
are definitely localized in Yorkshire or at least the North of 
England. Busket (V),'^ cosset (XI),'' dapper (X), in derring 
do (X),58 frowye (VII), gate (V),«» ligge so layde (X), ronts (II), 
*spell (111),*° sperre the gate (V)," *state (IX), *weanell waste 
(IX) ,« * wimble (III). 

This list of unquestionable dialect words, contains only two 
East Anglian expressions, cosset and weanell waste; and the 
latter of these is used by Spenser very curiously. E. K. glosses 
the phrase as "a weaned youngling"; but wennell in itself means 
a weaned calf; and waste or waster, a thin calf: the combination 
therefore can hardly be said to fit either sense or syntax very 
well. If Spenser were composing his dialect eclogues at Cam- 
bridge, as Long and Higginson suggest, he would probably, in 
the first place, have used a much larger proportion of East 
Anglian, rather than so may Northern words; and, in the 
second place, what he did use, would probaby have been more 
accurate.*' Long's argument, moreover, that he could have 

* N.E.D. gives only Spenser's use, and suggests an origin either in Fr. 
bosquet, or a compound of busk (var. of bush)4-et (demin.); but E.D.D. gives 
the exact sense and spelling in Yorks. dialect. 

" East Anglian and Southern dialect. 

58 Derring is in good ME. use. N.E.D. suggests that do arose from an 
erroneous resolution of ado; E.D.D. , however, gives a Northern and Midland 
dialect do, in Spenser's sense. 

" Occurs in Scots (See Jamieson), and is the phonological variant of goat 
that one would expect in any Northern dialect. 

*" Appears as "verse" in ME.; as "charm" in Yorks. dialect. 

" Midland as well as Northern. 

*' Spenser seems to have mistaken the East Anglian noun wennel for the 
participial adjective weaned. Waste is also East Anglian. 

^This suggests the parallel situation in the dialect-problem connected 
with the ascription of Gammar Gurtons Needle to Stevenson. See Camb. Hist., 
VI, 296-7 and bibliog. 
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picked up the Northern forms among students in the University, 
is not quite convincing: Spenser could of course, have caught 
the phonological turn of their accent; but whether he would 
have learned such homely and country phrases, in an environ- 
ment where neither he nor the Northerners would have had 
much occasion to use them, is a matter of question. At least, 
it is certain that almost all the words that he surely took from 
dialect, and most of those that he may have taken, are fairly 
well localized in one or more of the Northern shires. 

There are a few words from various sources, curiously shifted 
from their normal form or meaning. Sometimes the change 
seems to be only tropical in nature; and the note in the gloss 
seems rather the explanation of a metaphor than the definition 
of a new meaning of the word. Her peeced pineons (X), 
orphans (V), a thrilling throb (V), well-thewed (II), with cakes 
(XI), wounds (II), probably belong to this class, which were 
excluded from discussion at beginning of the present study. 
Spenser's use of archaisms to help his rhyme has already been 
suggested; and there is an interesting group that seems to have 
been shifted in sound or in sense, apparently for the sake of 
rhyming. *Astert (XI) seems to be a variant of Middle English 
astart, to rhyme with expert." *Bent (IX) has no apparent 
dialectical or archaic origin; it is probably either elliptical for 
obedient, or tropical, as in the phrase, bent to one's will. *Be- 
tight (XI) seems to be a variant past participle for Middle 
English betide: in Mother Hubbard's Tale (39), he uses the 
regular weak form betided.*^ *Bynempt (XI), is, in like fashion, 
a coined past tense of Middle English bename to rhyme with 
contempt; and the sense also seems somewhat forced. *Byn- 
empte (VII) is the same form used in a rather more accurate 
sense, but rhyming rather badly with ypent. *Clincke (V) 
seems to come from the Lancastrine click with a gratuitous 
N either by analogy with the clink of Northern dialect, or 

** Some editions of the gloss give it as astart. See the variants listed in 
Grosart's notes, II, 269, line 99. 

• Chaucer uses a preterit singular belU and a past participle betH, both 
marked short by Stratmann. To make his rhyme with light and height, Spenser 
had to unvoice the D of the past participle — or perhaps he confused it with the 
preterit — ^and lengthen the I. These reasons seem to account for his strange 
spellmg. 
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merely for the sake of rhyme. *Dreriment (XI) was probably 
coined by analogy with merriment to rhyme with it. *Fore- 
wente (VII) is a rather complex case: as a past participle 
form, it cannot be correctly adduced from go or (be-) forego; 
and, if one takes it from the Middle English forewend, it should 
mean incline or dispose rather than go before. Spenser, for his 
rhyme, seems to have formed a nevf forewend by re-composition 
with the Middle English verb, wende, to turn or go. *Gryde 
(II & VIII) is given by Herford and N. E. D. as a Spenserian 
metathesis of gird, in spite of the fact that E. K. refers the form, 
quite correctly, to Lydgate." The intransitive sense, however, 
seems to be Spenserian. *Lorrell (VII) is apparently a coined 
variant of losell, a Northern word which E. K. uses to define it 
in the gloss. *Men of the lay (V), for laymen, is curious. Lay 
is probably from Middle English lay meaning law and so belief, 
faith. But clerks as well as laymen are Christians; and so the 
gloss seems to be based on an inaccuracy; or perhaps Spenser, 
driven by a refractory rhyme, fell back upon this tag, about the 
sense of which he was not quite certain. *Newell (V) looks 
like a French loan; but it is more probably either a variant of 
the East Anglian newelty or the survival of a rare Middle 
English form, newell, listed in N. E. D. as occurring once before 
Spenser, in some songs and carols of the late fifteenth century, 
*Oyerhaile (I) to draw over, may very well be a variant of over- 
haul for the sake of rhyme. *An Ivie todde (III) is very puzzling. 
Herford gives no especial reason for listing it as dialectical. 
Skeat's gloss to Chaucer suggests that yvie may be used for 
ground ivy; and, under tat, E. D. D. Hsts a possible variant tot 
meaning "a matted mass." I am inclined to think that Spenser 
used this Northern form, voicing the T into a D for the sake of 
his rhyme. There are beside these rhyme-words, at least two 
probable variants for meter. But if (VIII) commonly means 
unless in Middle EngHsh; but the difficult stichomythia of the 
passage apparently forced Spenser to use it in the dubious sense 
of not unless, which E. K. puts into the gloss. *Gree (VII) 
is probably an aphetic form of degree, although E. D. D. suggests 
with some plausibiHty that it either may come from the French 
gre, or be a variant of a Scotch dialect word. At times, Spenser 

"Lydgate's Chron. Troy, II, XIV. 
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may not have been certain what the right form actually was; 
but the number of cases inclines one to the opinion that he 
willfully varied sense, syntax, or pronunciation when the occa- 
sion suited. Rhyme must commonly have been the cause: 
about a hundred of the words under consideration in this paper 
are used at least once in rhyme. The twelve eclogues must 
have been difficult experiments for the young poet; and Spenser 
was no purist. 

The fact that Spenser was no purist is given particular point 
by a list of anomalous cases in which, through ignorance or 
caprice or for some technical reason not evident to the reader, 
he seems either to have coined a word or changed very consider- 
ably one that already existed. Some of these coinages seem to 
have a dialect source, and may have existed in Spenser's 
day in the very form in which he used them; but, if they be 
coinages, they are most of them of little credit to the inventor, 
for only three or four have found a permanent place in the lan- 
guage. *Haske (XI), "a wicker fish-basket," may be related 
to hassock, as N. E. D. suggests; but I think it is more likely 
either a dialect word now obsolute or a coinage of Spenser's for 
rhyme. Beastlihead (V) will perhaps pass as the poetical 
brother of beastliness and heasthood. Bellibone (IV) may be 
either a variant of honihel or a corruption of the French belle 
bonne or belle et bonne; in any case, it is not very happy. *Fore- 
haile (IX), I have not been able to find in N. E. D. or E. D. D. 
If overhaile" is a corruption of overhaul, this may be a corruption 
of a lost dialect form oi forehaul. E. K. glosses it as draw or 
distress; and the former meaing suggests haul; but distress 
seems to be the sense that serves best in the text. Haydeguies 
(VI), glossed by E. K. as a "country danse or round," is pro- 
bably an old dialect word. The original of the passage, which 
seems to be from Virgil, does not throw any light on the pro- 
blem.''* Hereby there (IX) for here and there, seems to have no 
reason for existence except Spenser's sheer delight in the pseudo- 
antique. Hidder and shidder (IX) , Herford assigns to Northern 
dialect: I have not found either form in E. D. D., and am 
inclined to think that Spenser simply added the dialectical 

*' N.E.D. gives hale as the regular ME. spelling of haul; and Douglas uses 
ourhaill, to cover, in King Hart, Gregory Smith's Specimens, 52, 1. 16. 
*' See Reissert in Anglia, IX, 215 n. 
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-er pural to he and she in order to form collective nouns. *To 
holden chatt (VII) is a clear enough expression which Spenser 
seems to have coined for the sake of his rhyme. *Jouisaunce 
(XI) is a convenient invention, probably to escape the difficult 
feminine rhyme oijoyance. Kidst (XII) may come from either 
a Middle English kith or a dialectical kythe; but both of these are 
properly used only in an intransitive or in a causative sense. 
Lambkins (XII) is one of the few coinages that has justified it- 
self; it is an obvious case of a noun plus the diminutive -kin. 
*Overgrast (IX) is an obvious enough coinage, partly, one may 
suppose, for the sake of rhyme. Shole (V) meaning a large 
number, especially of fish, is a word common enough in English 
since 1579, but seemingly never used before that date. N. E. D . 
suggests an origin in Frisian, Dutch or Flemish, where the word 
appeared as sk'ol, school etc. The active communication in 
Elizabeth's reign between the Low Countries and England 
brought in numerous nautical terms of which this was doubtless 
one.*' Underfonge (VI), meaning to undermine or deceive 
may be related to Middle English underfon to seize or receive; 
but the meanings do not synchronize, and the ge must be 
accounted for by some analogy. It appears in Havelok, line 
115, as perceive; the sense may have been extended to deceive; 
or, what is more probable, Spenser, led on by a false etymology, 
may have mis-read his Middle English. Speght's Chaucer 
(1598) glosses underfongen as take in hand. Speght, then, 
understood at least one sense of the word correctly, but Spenser 
probably did not. Vetchie (IX) is a variant, perhaps a deminu- 
tive, of Middle English vetch. E. D. D. does not give the form; 
but it may have existed in some obsolete dialectical expression. 
In the foregoing list of words, the glossing seems to be correct; 
and we must suppose either that the words were more common 
than the records would have us suppose, or that E. K. was rather 
lucky in guessing the sense from the context, or that Spenser 
had a considerable hand in the glossing. The last supposition 

" See Kluge in Paul's Grundriss, I, 792; and Skeat's Princ. of Etymology, 
I, 485. This word {shole) does not appear in Baret's Alvearie, 1573. So far as 
I have been able to test, E. K. does not seem to have used the contemporary 
word-glosses of the day; for the purpose of most of them is to give the equivalent 
for common words in other languages. N.E.D. is not a safe criterion for uses 
in these glosses as Wiener points out, M.L.N., XI, 176. 
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would seem the most plausible, were it not for E. K's seeming 
errors; and these are no less widely distributed than the list 
of lucky guesses just rehearsed. 

Several possible errors of E. K. have already been noted 
but the following seem the chief cases. The matter, however, is 
very difficult to determine; for we have only the text and the 
not-always-certain test of etymology to guide us; and, even if 
an error is made, it is often hard to tell whether Spenser might 
not have made it through ignorance or carelessness himself. 
*Aequipage (X) may according to both text and etymology, 
mean retinue, style, attire, or military accoutrements; but it can 
hardly mean, as E. K. glosses it, order. *Chevisaunce (V) is 
glossed with various and confused meanings;^" and E. K. does 
not seem to know which one applies in the present instance; 
or perhaps he is simply indulging in another gratutious note. 
Cremosin Coronet (IV) is not explained at all by the gloss. 
Cremosin is a Middle English form of crimson; and E. K.'S 
comment, "He deviseth her crown to be of the finest and most 
delicate flowers," either mis-defines "crimosin," or else refers 
to the lines of the poem which follow the two words quoted in 
the gloss. In the former case, it is clearly mis-glossing; in the 
the latter, it is merely tautological. *Frenne (IV) is defined as 
stranger in the gloss, probably correctly; but E. K.'s remark 
that it was first used poetically and then used ioi foreign, is of 
dubious meaning and accuracy. Spenser, in fact, probably got 
it from the North English dialect /re»; or it may possibly be, 
as N. E. D. suggests, a corruption of Middle English fremd 
or frend. On the other hand, Spenser might not have remem- 
bered where he picked up the word; and he certainly made errors 
of etymology quite as bad as this in his Present State of Ireland. 
Again the case is not certain. *Glen (IV), however, as N. E. 

D. notes, is unquestionably a mistake of the gloss: the sense 
"a country hamlet" is possible enough in the text; but this is 
the only case of the word in this sense recorded in literature or 
dialect. But Spenser is as liable to have made it himself, as 

E. K; and I am inclined to suppose it, whosever the respon- 
sibility, a careless mistake or possibly an intentional error 

*" N.E.D. discusses the confusion of chevisaunce with chevance, chivalry, 
chevauehee, etc. 
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designed to cover the somewhat too definitely Northern sug- 
gestion of glen. Inly (V) is glossed by E. K., entirely; and, 
when it occurs in the September gloss, he refers to it, '"inwardly, 
aforesaid." Inwardly is unquestionably the meaning of the 
word and unquestionably the meaning of the September, and 
possibly that of the May, text. The sense given in the May 
gloss, moreover, seems to be unique in literature. It seems, 
then, that in the May gloss, E. K. misunderstood Spenser's 
text, and put down an impossible meaning for inly. But on the 
other hand, why should he have put down a wrong meaning for 
a simple word so obviously used? The mistake looks rather 
like an error of sheer carelessness; and carelessness might be 
due as probably to Spenser as to E. K. *Miscreaunce (V) may 
be wrong. Disbelief and the dispair arising from it, are possible 
enough meanings in Middle English; but the text seems rather 
to call for the general modern sense of any evil action, a sense 
which was coming in at the time. Spenser, himself, however, 
might have made such an error, either from running over the 
text hurriedly or from putting down the meaning of the word 
without consulting the text: we must take care not to attri- 
bute to our Elizabethan ancestors the scientific exactitude 
which is supposed to be characteristic of our own age. Pousse 
(VIII) is defined as pease; and it usually had that meaning in 
Middle English; but the meaning fits the text very poorly. 
The North-English dialect senses of dirt or weeds seems much 
better; but again the mistake may have been one of sheer 
carelessness on Spenser's part. Prevely or perte (IX), E. K. 
defines as openly, and adds a reference to Chaucer. The 
definition should, and obviously does, refer only to the last of 
the three words cited. The error is rather apparent than real. 
*Unkempt (XI), however, is a locus desperatus. E. K. suggests 
a Latin origin, which is quite plausible in view of the Latin 
incomptus. The Northern dialect unkempt, however, is a more 
probable source. Even if there is an error, on the other hand, 
Spenser, we know, was quite careless enough in his etymologies 
to have been guilty of it himself; and consequently, this is 
another of the words that seems to give an equivocal answer. 
*Yb!ent (IV) is perhaps the most exasperating of them all. 
E. K. notes after it in the gloss: "Y is a poetical addition, 
blent, blinded." An examination of Spenser's use of the 
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y-prefix in The Shepeardes Calender, reveals the interesting fact 
that his twenty uses of it are all correct.'^ On the other hand, 
however, this does not preclude the possibility that Spenser, 
writing of the old perfective prefix, in the r61e of poet rather 
than scholar, might not have noted it merely as "a poetical 
addition" — even though he knew quite well what its grammati- 
cal significance was. Blent seems to be a phonetic variant of 
Middle English blynt for the purposes of rhyme. 

The foregoing lists are intended to include all of the words 
which E. K. defines or etymologizes in his twelve glosses. It 
remains to discuss the bearing of the compilation upon several 
problems of Spenserian scholarship. Perhaps most fundamen- 
tal of these is the question as to how great a part Spenser had 
in the making of the gloss. The list of words taken from Middle 
English is extensive; and many of them are distinctly unusual:'^ 
accloieth, accoied, assote, breeme, contek, corbe, and crags, to 
cite cases only from the first three letters of the alphabet. 
Of course the context would often help E. K. in his definitions; 
but one cannot imagine such a multitude of good guesses based 
on no previous knowledge of the word. Elizabethan annota- 
tors had no Stratmann's Dictionary — incomplete as it is — nor 
any convenient glosses to Chaucer or Gower. Of course, some 
of the words may have lingered in Elizabethan speech; but the 
necessity of glossing shows that they must have been uncom- 
mon. If one imagines the youthful Spenser reading his Middle 
English poets and noting — mentally if not actually on paper- 
interesting and attractive words for future reference, one can 
understand how the author of the eclogues acquired such a 

" Spenser's knowledge of ME. grammar was not by any means vague. 
Y-, as the descendant of the OE. ge-, should be prefixed only to a past participle 
or to a verb that had it in OE. Nineteen of Spenser's uses fall into the former 
case; ypent (I), ytorne (IV), yclad (V), ygoe (V), ytost (VI), ytake (VI), yclad 
(VII), ygirt (VII) ypent (VII), apaide (VIII), y wrought (VIII), ycrouned 
(VIII), yclad (X), ygoe (X), ystabled (XI), ygo (XI), ygoe (XI), yclad (XI), 
and ybent (XII). The other use is of the second sort; yshend as an infinitive 
from M. E. geshend. (See iV.E.D., shend). His use of ywis (V) also, se"ms to 
be correct. In short, Spenser must have known what ge- signified; errors of this 
sort in The Faerie Queene, probably arise not so much from ignorance as from 
intentional neglect. 

'^ At any rate, they do not appear in either Emerson's Reader or Skeat's 
Havelok. 
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collection of recherche antiques; but the knowledge that a 
glossator must have had to follow in his recondite footsteps, 
must indeed have been enormous. If the critics are right, as 
they probably are, in associating E. K. with Edward Kirke, 
but shortly out of college in 1579, and in supposing that the 
glosses were composed in the space of a few months, then E. K.'s 
ability to gloss so many words correctly, seems indeed sur- 
prising. Not only this, but also he knows with some accuracy 
whether a term is from Lydgate or Chaucer or Gower; and in 
one case, he actually traces two lines of the text quite correctly 
to a Chaucerian original.^' A knowledge of the loan-words 
from French, Italian and Latin, E. K. might easily have had 
without Spenser's help; but the knowledge of dialect, especially 
of words that (at least in the nineteenth century) were localized 
in small districts, is again a significant matter; and even more 
significant are the words that Spenser shifted in form or mean- 
ing, or coined outright! That E. K., unaided, either knew or 
guessed correctly in the vast majority of these cases, surely 
passes belief. Of the ten possible examples of mis-glossing, 
all but two or three are quite uncertain; and the rest seem to 
be careless blunders, attributable quite as probably to Spenser 
as to E. K. In short, the evidence of the lexicography points 
to a very large share of Spenserian authorship of the glosses. 
E. K. may have added remarks of his own without Spenser's 
oversight; but, I think, undoubtedly, Spenser inspired, if not 
actually wrote, most of the entries. 

The problem of dialect has already been answered by infer- 
ence. Unquestionably, there are a considerable number of 
words drawn from this source, most of them characteristically 
Northern. The paucity of East Anglian elements and the 
inaccuracy of their use suggests that Spenser v/as not writing 
anywhere in the vicinity of Cambridge; and the lack of Kentish 
expressions makes the Kentish localization of the eclogues a 
little incongruous to the student of linguistics. Spenser, 

" Lines 39-40 of the February Eclogv, are taken, as the gloss suggests, from 
Chaucer. They appear in The House of Fame, lines 1225-€. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the gloss misdirects the reader as to source: October, line 100, for example 
is not from Mantuan. See Mustard's edition of Mantuan, Baltimore, 1911, p. 
SO. But it is much easier to imagine Spenser's making the slips than E. K.'s 
knowing the sources. 
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apparently, was picking up dialect from any source that came 
to hand; and, significantly enough, the origin of almost all of it, 
is the North of England." The modern distribution of these 
Northern dialect-words, as it appears in Wright's Dictionary, 
is a little puzzling. Those that are found in Midland or in 
Scotch dialects, as well as in the North, are a matter of some 
difficulty; but there are a considerable number that seem to be 
localized in one county or section of the North. If these were 
all the same section, the matter would be easy; but they are 
rather scattered. Behight, and busket, for instance, seem to be 
Yorks.; borrowe, North Yorks.; greete and heame, Yorks.; and 
heni and inly, the same; levin seems to be characteristically 
Scotch dialect; meynt is from Cumberland; mister, from West 
Yorkshire; sam and sneb from York and Lancaster; welkin, 
Cumberland and Lancaster; and wracke comes down, to us 
to-day, used only in Scotland and the South. These results, 
although they show the dialect to have been largely North- 
ern, do not support Grosart in being at all characteristically 
Lancastrine. If one dare draw any inference, it would seem 
that Yorkshire were the region where Spenser courted the fair 
Rosalind. If Cambridge University were the source of this 
diction, why did Spenser take it only from his Northern as- 
sociates; and, above all, why did he slight East Anglia which 
lay right at hand, and Kent, where a large part of his poem 
is supposed to be located? In short, Spenser was probably 
in the North at the time of writing; and whether Rosalind 
actually lived in a Yorkshire glen, or was a figment of the 
poet's own fertile imagination — as were the heroines of so 
many sonnet-sequences of the day — the fact of Spenser's 
Northern English, and the fact that E. K. knew it for "North- 
erly" and so mentions it in the glosses, are, I think fairly 
indisputable. 

One or two further points are worth bringing out in connec- 
tion with this investigation. Spenser's knowledge of Middle 
English seems to have been considerably wider and more 
accurate than many scholars, I think, have allowed. His 

^ On the other hand, it must be admitted that the archaists of the period 
had rather a predelection for Northern dialect, and considered it especially 
poetical. 
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variations seem to be due, not so much to ignorance, as to 
malice aforethought; and, in the Faerie Queene, where the errors 
seem more numerous, the development of Spenser's art at the 
expense of his archaistic bent, would largely account for them. 
He had a large and, on the whole, accurate Middle English 
vocabulary. He seems to have had some understanding of 
Chaucerian grammar, but probably little grasp of Middle 
English phonology and none of Middle English dialect distinc- 
tions. Spenser's knowledge of Middle English, however, is a 
subject unto itself; and the present study cannot pretend to 
any positive statement except on the rather narrow basis of 
the words glossed by E. K. 

Spenser treats the sources of his diction, as he treats the 
sources of his ideas and images, unhampered by too precise a 
regard for the original. He shifts at will, sense, syntax and 
pronunciation, sometimes for his rhyme or meter, sometimes, 
apparently, from caprice or forgetfulness. The unfortunate 
result has often been that he has neither left a lucid text nor 
introduced a new word into the language. The gloss, more- 
over, is sometimes quite as much a problem as a help. Of 
course, one cannot apply to it the scientific standards of to-day ; 
but it certainly seems to have been carelessly or hurriedly put 
together. Perhaps the publisher demanded it at the last 
minute because he feared the poems would not be understood 
without it.^^ Perhaps Spenser considered it a piece of weari- 
some drudgery, slighted it accordingly, and finally turned it 
over to E. K. for completion. Such errors as the definition of 
glen as hamlet, even in the most obtuse editor, could result only 
from carelessness or haste — and E. K. was probably not obtuse. 

As the introduction to this study pointed out, Spenser's 
influence upon the English vocabulary is of primary importance. 
His was a very different sort of thing from Lyly's far-fetched 
Latinization, or the colloquial diction of Greene and Dekker, 
realistic, powerful, but not especially elegant. At its best, 
Spenser's vocabulary is native without being common, and 
elevated without being stilted: in short, the ideal poetic diction; 

" The fact that, independently, it would seem, of any publisher, Dreams 
was provided with a gloss makes this hypothesis dubious. See postscript to 
letter to Harvey, April, 1580. 
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and, as one of the chief makers of English poetic diction, Spenser 
has become famous for his "pure wells of English undeiiled." 
Some of his words passed in his own day into current speech — 
perhaps they would have done so even without his use — but the 
larger number of those that have found their way into the speech 
at all, have come in through the poetry of Keats, the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their fellows; and the glosses to The Shep- 
heardes Calender must be considered as a key, perhaps not to 
Spenser's early biography, but at least to the well-spring of 
nineteenth century poetic diction — must be considered the 
instrument which rescued many quaint and suggestive phrases 
from Middle English and from dialect, and gave them a local 
habitation and a name in modern literary English. 

John W. Draper. 
Harvard University. 



